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“When all human beings have ac- 
complished the purifying of their 
minds and come to lead a life of joy.” 
(F VII 109). 

The world ardently aspires to peace. 
But a world peace worthy of the 
name cannot be brought about by the 
mere abandonment of conflict. For the 
giving up of conflict, though it may 
bring an external tranquillity to the 
world, will not in itself bring the ad- 
vent of a glorious peace permeated 
with Heavenly light. For such a sub- 
lime creation as the construction of 
a truly peaceful world is possible 
only when it is based on the Divine 
truth. In other words, a Paradise on 
earth instilled with boundless life, a 
world bathed in delight, for whose 
coming God the Parent is so ardent, 
is possible only when all human be- 
ings rightly comprehend the truth of 
His way and extinguishing the self, 
vie with one another in single-hearted 
efforts to help others. 

The human race, in spite of the 
long-standing civilization which it has 
developed, has always suffered from 
a delusion—the delusion that each in- 
dividual could enjoy a happy life 
through quarrels—and has now been 
lost for a long time in the midst of 
a dark maze leading nowhere. But 
there is in us another instinct diam- 
etrically opposed to this, and that is 
the unstifled yearning for a peaceful 
and tranquil life. Certainly this is 
an immense contradiction of the hu- 
man mind. It is only through the rev- 
elation of God the Parent that we 
can resolve this contradiction and set 
it at rest. It is the only way that can 
give true support and show the bril- 
liant route to the human mind. 

Let us all put confidence in His 
parental love. Let us all, high and 
low, far and near, help one another, 
fully comprehending the truth that 
we are all brothers and sisters, His 
beloved children. Let us all follow in 
the footsteps of the Divine Model with 
untiring zeal and give ourselves over 
in high spirits to the endless task of 
constructing our minds, so that the 
human mind will spontaneously be 
purified in the reconstructed world. 

The time when all mankind will 
have thoroughly purified their minds 
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is the time when God the Parent will 
have carried out His purpose of sav- 
ing mankind—the time when the 
whole human world will enjoy an un- 
precedented bliss, basking in His 
boundless grace. Indeed it will be a 
world full of pleasure, a world all- 
joyous for both God and man, and 
truly a world where everlasting peace 
prevails. 
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congruous and out of harmony. Tenri 
is now on the road to new develop- 
ments. The work of construction was 
interrupted for a considerably long 
period during the war, however, the 
work was resumed with a renewed 
vigor. On the occasion of the 70th 
anniversary of the Foundress’ ascen- 
sion new projects of construction in 
various parts of the city were under- 


lock Every Day in 


Observation of the Foundress’ Ascension. 


IN AND AROUND THE 


CITY OF TENRI 
Characteristic of the City of Tenri, 


however, are Monzen-machi and Hon- 
dori streets, which are usually crowd- 
ed with worshippers. Many of the 
shopkeepers along these streets are 
devotees who came from strange re- 
gions and who, after worshipping at 
the church, decided to settle down 
and open shops. Only 20% of the 
people are Natives. The distance of 
mere 1 kilometer (0.625 mile) along 
these streets are lined on both sides 
by restaurants, various eating estab- 
lishments, groceries, other selling 
daily necessities, and gift shops. Note- 
worthy among these shops are those 
which sell religious implements, such 
as big drums, etc. 

One step away from the main 
streets, even now there are scenes 
of bygone days, relics of olden times. 
The existence of such obsolete old 
relics, in contrast to the group of 
modern buildings, seems highly in- 


way. The work on the Mishima Audi- 
torium has been completed, while, 
near the starting point of the Oya- 
sato Boulevard, the City Hall, three- 
storied ferro-concrete building, has 
also been completed. Remarkable for 
a small city of 50,000 population, the 
city can boost of the existence of spe- 
cial establishment such as excrement 
disposal places. 

It is commonly said that the ab- 
sence from the city for a month will 
make you quite a stranger. Every day 
new construction is going on apace in 
Tenri. At the present moment no 
prediction is possible as to what a 
vast religious city Tenri is about to 
become in the future. 

One of the best rural scenery in 
Japan can be seen on motorcar drive 
on a fine October day around the 
outskirts of the City of Tenri. The 
gracefully sloping mountains, often 
sung in ancient poems, surround the 
place; far in the south, mountains of 

(Continued on page 4) 
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TENRIKYO 


ETHICAL TEACHING 
By TOYOAKI UEHARA, M.A. 


IV. Ethieal Ground in Man 


The capacity of self-autonomy or 
self-identification by reason brings 
about the colosure of self. However, 
as the reason comes to self-contradic- 
tion through its self-restrictive na- 
ture, the man who tries to exist com- 
pletely within himself is led to the 
same fate. Man is, after all, a being 
of inter-relationship within himself, a 
concept which gives a relative, restric- 
tive nature to the meaning of human 
existence. Man brings the forfeiture 
of himself when in seeking self 
through self-awareness he finds the 
deep abyss of nothingness which lies 
in the ground of his existence. Trans- 
formation from reason to faith takes 
place in this forfeiture of self. This 
transformation in Tenrikyo takes the 
form of Tebiki or “guidance” and 
Teire or “warning” of God. 


There is indeed nothing that can be 
called illness or pain. 

They are nothing but My guidance. 
(F II 7) 

There is nothing in the whole world 
that can be called ‘illness.’ 

_ An illness is nothing but the guid- 
ance of God the Parent. (F II 22) 

A slight eye sore, a swell, or dizziness 

is only His guidance. (F III 189) 

You must think over your illness, for 
you can find illness, 


Either for His guidance, admonition, 
or indignation. (F V 20) 

Day after day I will warn the men 
whom I should like to take as use- 
ful timbers. 

They must not take it as illness. 
(F III 181) 

To some I may often give warning 
with the object of making them 
useful timbers, 

But to others none for whom I have 
no wish whatever. (F III 132) 
Henceforward you shall suffer from 

various illnesses, 

But they are indeed His warnings. 
(F VIII 81) 

You must not take anything for ill- 
ness, 

It is nothing more than Their merci- 
ful warning. (F X 68) 

In case you suffer from some iilness, 
It is nothing but the merciful warn- 
ing from both Moon and Sun. 

(F X 71) 
Whatever may happen in your bodies, 


They are by no means illnesses but 
Their benevolent warnings. 
(F XIV 21) 

If you behave against His will, 

He cannot but give warning to you 
in illness or in household affairs. 
(F XV 70) 


These verses show a unique aspect 
of Tenrikyo concerning mental and 
physical healings. As indicated by the 
above verses, all illnesses are regard- 
ed as stepping stones toward faith in 
the divine order. All physical and 
mental disturbances are considered 
merely as the reflection of man’s 
mind, and all illnesses are cured by 
purification of his mind and the prac- 
tice of teachings through which man 
can attain the ideal image in crea- 
tion. 


Man as a created creator, though 
he tries to close himself off from the 
restriction from others, is nothing 
more than the thinking reed whose 
transcendental nature makes him 
consciously disunited in the process 
from being self to being anti-self. 
The fall of self-automous man is 
treated in Tenrikyo by the term Ya- 
mat or “disease.” It is more precisely 
expressed in the term Kokoroe-chigai 
or “misuse of mind,’ Yamai no Moto 
wa Kokoro kara or “origin of dis- 
ease is in the mind,” Kami no Zannen 
or “regret of God,” Kami no Rippuku 
or “anger of God.” 

However deeply devoted you are to 

Me, 

You must not commit indiscretions. 

(M VI 7) 

Still you must be devoted, 
And if you make a mistake, renew 

your devotion. (M VI 8) 

Now at last it is revealed. 
The source of disease is in the heart. 

(M X 10) 

Though I have taught you ever so 
often in Holy Scripts, 
It is indeed the regret of God that you 

do not understand it. (F IV 47) 
Those who are selfish and greedy 
Shall indeed receive the anger of God. 

(F II 48) 

These expressions indicate the deep 
love of God. They appear in man’s 
consciousness as crisis which are the 
results of disunion of self. This view- 
point is very similar to the Christian 
view in which God reveals His love 
through the medium of anger. 

In Christianity, salvation by the 
Love of God results through the ne- 


gating medium of the indication of |}) 
man’s sin. The positive work of God \| 
toward man comes about through the 
indication of the fault of man in| 
Tenrikyo. 
My severe regret is due to the fact ||} 
That My son’s conduct has never 
improved. (F I 34) 


A great many people with bad causa- | pu 


tion live in this world. 


You must take care not to stain your- 1! 


self with dust. (F I 62) 
Yet in their minds dust is piled up 
so high 
That they can never understand His 
parental affections. (F VIII 61) 
Hitherto My regrets have been ac- 
cumulated 
In My bosom ever so high. (F XII 3) 
The evil of man is pointed out by 
God to awaken the inner ideality of 
man. Concerning this view in Ten- 
rikyo, it is necessary to clarify the 
concept of Hokori or “dust,” Ashiki 
or “evil,” and Innen or “causation.” 
These terms together with the term 
“Yamai’” may be called the negative 
spring-boards from the phenomenal 
world to the eternal world. They are 
indications from God and at the same 
time indications of the self-awareness 
of man. However, these terms also in- 
dicate the environmental restriction 
of ideality of man. There are no terms 
such as sin or original sin (peccatum 
originale) used in Tenrikyo. 
Looking all over the world and 
through all ages, ; 
I find nothing wrong. (F I 52) 
Indeed I find nothing wrong, yet 
I regret to see your spirits stained 
with tiny specks of dust. (F I 53) 
There is nothing in the whole world 
that can be called evil and pain. 
They are nothing but the guidance of 
God the Parent. (F II 22) 
Whether you have done right or 
wrong, 
You shall have rewards instantly. 
(F V 54) 
As I am sorry that your wrongs shall 
be brought to light, 
I teach you so tediously on the same 
thing. (F VIII 53) 
(To Be Continued) 


CORRECTION OF 
VOL. II, NO. 9 
Last paragraph of “Innen, the 
Teaching of Causation” on page 1 
is the continuation of chapter III 


“Image of Man in Creation” on page 
Yes ‘ 


THE MIKAGURA-UTA 


The Name 


The Mikagura-Uta consists of the 
Kagura-Dzutome and the Teodori in 
twelve stanzas, both of which are 
sung and given symbolical expression 
through religious dancing. The hymn 
was composed by the Foundress but 
the original manuscript has not yet 
been discovered. If we are to give a 
strict interpretation, the Mikagura- 
Uta is a different kind of writing 
from the Ofudesaki, but from a wider 
point of view it should be possible 
to say that it is another form of the 
Ofudesaki. 
I feel that it is appropriate to sub- 
divide the Mikagura-Uta into the fol- 
lowing five sections: 
1) Sweep away all evil and save us 
Oh God of Tenrikyo! 
2) Listen to what God has to say, 
For He utters nothing which is ill. 
The heaven and earth of this world 
as model, 

God made man and wife. 

Such was the beginning of this 
world, 

Glory to the God of Tenrikyo! 

3) Sweeping away all evil 
He hastens to save, 

And having accomplished his pur- 

pose, 

He sets up the Kanrodai. 

4) The eight verses on universal sal- 
vation. 

5) The twelve stanzas. 

The first three sections comprise 
the Kagura-Dzutome and the fourth 
and fifth sections comprise the Te- 
odori. 

In particular the verse ‘Sweep 
away all evil and save us, Oh God 
of Tenrikyo!” can be considered as 
the basic hymn which constitutes the 
essence of worship. 

In the Kagura-Dzutome the first 
section is repeated twenty-one times 
in succession. The third section is also 
repeated twenty-one times but it is 
sub-divided into three recitations. 
The second section is repeated only 
once. 

These three sections are employed 
in the morning and evening services 
but the accompanying religious dance 
and the sub-division of the third sec- 
tion would differ somewhat from that 
in the Kagura-Dzutome. The third 
section for example is recited in three 
recitations of three repetitions each. 


TENRIKYO 


Instruments Used in the Service of Mikagura 


Date of Composition 
In the autumn of 1866 when our 


Foundress was sixty-nine years of 
age, a Buddhist devotee from the 
Fudoin temple in Koizumi village 
came to visit the Foundress. After 
giving expression to his vehemence 
the man drew his sword and menac- 
ingly approached the Foundress. How- 
ever, on finding that She could not 
be frightened the man wrecked the 
shoji, smashed the drums and broke 
the paper lanterns. The man went 
on to Mamegoshi village and called 
on Mr. Chushichi Yamanaka, assault- 
ed the man violently and later sur- 
rendered himself at the Furuichi ma- 
gistrate’s office. 

Shortly after this event the Foun- 
dress taught the disciples the verse 
“Sweep away all evil and save us, 
Oh God of Tenrikyo,’ and the ges- 
tures of the accompanying religious 
dance. This was the beginning of our 
Otsutome or worship. 

According to tradition handed down 
by the early followers, the invasion 
of marauders terminated completely 
with the commencement of the Otsu- 
tome services. Until that time the 
followers had been burning incense 
and had been repeating “Glory to 
thee, Oh God of Tenrikyo” as they 
clapped rhythmically with wooden 
bars. 

We are told that in 1867, when the 


Foundress was seventy years of age, 
She taught the first three stanzas of 
the Teodori during the month of Jan- 
uary, completed the remaining por- 
tions by August and taught the ges- 
tures and steps of the religious dance 
during the ensuing three year period. 

In 1870 She taught the verse 
“Listen to what God has to say .. .” 
(section two) and the eight verses 
on universal salvation (section four). 
In 1875 She taught the verse: “Say- 
ing universally, He sets up the Kan- 
rodai” (section three). This was 
changed on May 12, 1882, after the 
Kanrodai removal affair to “Having 
completed His task, He sets up the 
Kanrodai.” 

The years from 1866 to 1875 were 
spent to complete the Mikagura-Uta. 
Seventeen years went by until 1882 
before the Mikagura-Uta took on its 
present day arrangement and appear- 
ance. The arrangement of the verses 
does not follow the chronological or- 
der of composition, and the present 
arrangement dates to 1888 when a 
text arranged in the present way was 
printed and published by the Tenri- 
kyo Church Headquarters. It should 
be noted that there have been some 
changes made in the wording of the 
COX: 

“Mikagura-Uta Kogi”’ written by Prof. T. 

Fukaya. translated by Hideo Mimoto, 

(To be continued) 


TENRIKYO 


Curiosities of 
The Japanese Langurge 


by Charlotte Palmquist 


There was no written language in 
Japan until 285 A.D. when Korean 
Scholars introduced Chinese charac- 
ters. Prior to this time there were 
katari-be (story-tellers), some of 
whom travelled around the country 
and others stayed in the Imperial 
Court to keep the nation’s early tra- 
ditions which had to be memorized. 
Throughout the centuries this lan- 
guage has changed rapidly to meet 
modern conditions, sometimes borrow- 
ing words from English, German and 
other -languages. Japanese students 
tell me that it is much easier for 
English people now to read the ‘“Can- 
terbury Tales’ of Chaucer who died 
in 1400 A.D. than it is for Japanese 
people now to read what was written 
in 1850 A.D. This language flexibility 
shows that the people who speak it 
are progressive and will accept 
changes that are an improvement. 

Beginning the study of Japanese, 
it seemed to me that there were many 
ways in which it was easier than the 
other languages I had tackled: Latin, 
German, French, Spanish, Italian, etc. 
In the Japanese language there are 
no articles: a, an and the. There are 
no relative pronouns: who, that and 
which. There is no singular or plural 
of nouns. Verbs have no change of 
forms to express I, you, he: we, you, 
they. Is this omission or simplification 
the result of dropping all these forms 
which might have been used in an- 
cient times, as has happened in 
French, or have all these forms never 
been used? They have never been 
used. 

Another aspect of the language 
that is strange to a student of Euro- 
pean languages is the verbal func- 
tion of adjectives. They have a pres- 
ent, a past and a continuative form. 
Take for instance the adjective 
“good.” Present, yoi; past yokatta; 
continuative yokute. “It was good” 
in Japanese would be Yokatta desu. 

Another curiosity of Japanese is 
its use of “classifiers.” A classifier 
is usually a suffix which expresses the 
class or group of things to which 
a noun belongs. It is similar to a 
noun of assembly in English such as 
flock, herd, or swarm. Some classi- 
fiers in Japanese are as follows: 

1. animals, small (dog)—hiki. 


animals, large (cow)—to 
birds (sparrow) —wa 
books (volumes) —satsu 
cutlery (knife)—cho 
dresses (kimono)—chaku 
objects, concave (cup)—hai 
objects, flat (paper) —mai 
9. objects, large (auto) —dai 
10. objects, long (pencil) —hon 
11. ships (steamers)—so 

12. shoes (pairs)—soku 
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JIBA BELLS 
In Jiba every day come to my ear 
The sound of bells so soft and clear. 
At two o’clock I hear the knell 
So sweetly swelling over hill and dell. 


Hymn-like, the notes of these sweet 
bells, 

A message of love and hope for men 
dispells, 

A happy, cheerful life upon this earth, 

Of good, unselfish living, pleasant 
mirth. 

At two o’clock in eighteen eighty-six 

The flame of life passed from the 
candle-wick, 

And blessed Miki Nakayama died. 

A  hundred-thousand people sighed 
and cried. 


Friends, stop your work, your daily 
occupation 

At two o’clock in quiet meditation. 

Reflect upon the life she gladly spent 

In service to others, in work benev- 
olent. 


Consider the fine example that she 
gave 

Of helping all who want their souls 
to save. 

Resolve that with the help of God, 
the Parent, 

Your work may be to hers the com- 
plement. 

by C. Palmquist 
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Then there are euphonic changes 
that stump even native Japanese. For 
example, I asked a girl who was trav- 
elling with me the name of the town 
we were visiting. She answered, “Nu- 
kahira, Nukabira or Nukajira.” The 
correct name was Nukabira. Depend- 
ing on the syllable that precedes it, 
the word for minute is pun or fun. 
For instance, one minute is ippun; 
but two minutes are mnifun. Your 
teacher will tell you that these are 
euphonic changes, but cannot tell you 
what sound is good to the Japanese 
ear or to the European ear. A maj- 
ority of the Japanese people like 


Euroean music, but very few Euro- 
peans like Japanese music. Both flutes 
and samisens sound squeaky to Euro- 
peans. 

However, according to my euphonic 
taste, the onomatopoeia of Japanese 
is charming. According to the dic- 
tionary, onomatopoeia is the forma- 
tion of words in imitation of nat- 
ural sounds; as crack, splash, bow- 
wow. However, what sounds to Eng- 
lish ears like a dog’s bow-wow, to 
Japanese ears sounds wan-wan. Below 
I give some English sentences with 
Japanese onomatopoeia. Please read 
them aloud and decide for yourself 
whether they sound like the natural 
sounds. 

The rain fell on the roof para-para. 

The cherry-blossom petals touched 
the ground hira-hira. 

In the storm the lightning streaked 
across the sky giza-giza. 

The girl in wooden clogs hurried 
down the street, kara-koro, kara-koro. 

“What a wealth of material for a 
poet,” I remarked to a professor of 
Tenri University.“ Oh, no,” he warned. 
“A good poet does not use these 
words. They are just for the con- 
venience of ordinary people in talk- 
reve? 

If you decide to study Japanese you 
will be learning the language of the 
smartest, most progressive, and most 
industrial people of Asia and it will 
enable you to be friends with the kind- 
est, most cheerful and most charm- 
ing people in the world. 


(Continued from Page 1) 
Kongo and Katsuragi stand high. 
Here and there over the gold-waving 
rice fields, are hamlets dotted with 
small clusters of trees. The scene is 


highlighted by white-walled houses, — 


which bespeak the economic strength 
of these hamlets; the houses are 


roofed in a peculiar style known as 


“Yamato-Yane.” This style 
puted to rank among one of the most 
beautiful of Japanese-style architec- 
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ture, especially intended as abodes of 
common people. This region is also — 


noted for its bountiful production of 
watermelons, while persimmons, when 
fully ripe, are gorgeous in their crim- 
son hue. Often an aged woman, alone 
and solitary, doing some washing in 
a small roadside stream, can be seen. 
Sanmaiden hamlet, one of the villages 
around here, is where Miki Nakaya- 
ma, the Foundress of the Tenrikyo, 
was born. 


